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2 R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 ‘SOUTH 1 ul TH ST. 
Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 





COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


the Academy of the Fine Arts, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


Third day, Eleventh month 23d. 


GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia, 


Subject: “ Wayside Jottings.” Illustrated. 


Third day, Eleventh month 30th. 


JAMES WOOD, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Subject : “Switzerland and the Lake Dwellers.” 
Third day, Twelfth month 7th. 
STUART WOOD, Philadelphia, 
Subject: “‘ Incidents of Travel in Russia.” 


Third day, Twelfth month 14th. 
ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 
Philadelphia, 


Subject : “‘ Personal Experiences of a Residence 
in India.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. : 


Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar’s 
ticket half price. 


Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, or at 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 


A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTERI- 
AL SCHOOL OF AIKEN, 8. C. 





Will be held on Sixth day, Twelfth month 10th, 1886, . 
at 1717 Vine St., Phila., from 10 A. M.to10P. M. All are 
cordially invited. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* SAMPLE CopiEs.—We send out this week a number of sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be interested in such a 
paper. The copies sent are of course free-will offerings, and we 
trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CoNSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 











The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j—a@s-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@3a 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 
The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit ai all times a most extensive and compre- 


| hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






SEDGWICK Swine 
WIRE £3 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., | 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 


The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 3x6, | 
4x7, LT. from tw stro: steel & 
vani. so it will not rust,and is m 
fom if fof Inches wide ith bay main wis a 
rain put upon any oneof 
wires is distributed through tts wale width; a 
inch high fence will stand a strain of 20, 
ay ey a ee ee 
c and poultry. It ructs no 
view, casts no mee harbors no snow drifts, gives free 
passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Oan be 
more scotty put up, or taken down and removed, than 
other fence. For f lens, parks, lawns, 
school houses, cemeteries ai railroad, Wt is une- 
qualed,. The *SEDG WICK GATES,” made 
of t iron pipe and steel wire, def all come. 
petition in lightness, neatness, strength® durability | 
and cheapness. Our SEDG WICK STRETCH. 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market pricea, ' 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 








nd any length desired. 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 
are driven in the*ground. 


Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 


order at short notice, a 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


‘We_have decided to place ourselves on a plane above eve competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
(ur Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 

Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
Peete de aso] ee] fee ref eel wel fel] a we Te ee es Tee ee eee eee a 


Address 





EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, 5600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 





Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any | 


of the offices of the Company : 


New York, 208 Broadway; CHaAs. N. FowLer, V.-Pres. 
Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as | 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, | 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bes>When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@3a 


LypiA A. MurpPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 
ESTABLISHED 30 Team. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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voi WM. HEACOCK, 2% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





: 16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
: farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
h to see the establishment. If you 
» cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








| 
| 
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WANTED. — Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
su greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SouTH CAROLINA. 


IA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn altached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 
Fror SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 











[ADS FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LPnex AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
SAXONY WOOL, 
STOCKING YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL, 
WORSTED FRINGES, 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, 
ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
SPANISH YARN, 
DRESS BUTTONS. 


hy gin 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

TENTH MOonTH Ist, 1526. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARp- 
LEss, Se. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT wil! contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 


MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 








FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLky, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 

Or to ; 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BipDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


——. 


SVA4 RTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Ff RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y, 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 








naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pDAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 
The FRIENDS’ Book Associa TION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 
If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 


the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 


books at their expense for them to select from. 
JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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GOD KNOWETH BEST. 


HE took them from me, one by one, 
ThethingsIset my heart upon; 
They looked so harmless, fair, and blest, 
Would they have hurt me? God knows best. 
He loves me so, He would not wrest 
Them from me if it were not best. 

He took them from me, one by one 

The friends I set my heart upon. 

Oh! did they come, they and their love 
Between me and my Lord above ? 

Were they as idols in my breast ? 

It may be God in heaven knows best. 

I will not say I did not weep 

As doth a child that wants to keep 

The pleasant things in hurtful play 

His wiser parent takes away, 

But in this comfort I will rest, 

He who hath taken knoweth best. 


—Selected. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 

THERE seems to be an idea prevailing in some minds 
among the members of the Society of Friends that 
the most perfect meeting for worship is one in which 
all present are engaged in,earnest, yet silent commu- 
nion with the Divine Spirit within them, and that 
when a necessity seems to arise for vocal testimony, 
it is an evidence that more or less of those assembled 
are not so engaged, and that when that vocul testi- 
mony shall interfere with this silent communion, it 
is an evidence that it has not been called for by the 
Divine Father, and is therefore an intrusion of hu- 
man contriving, and calculated to hinder this true 
mode of worship. 

Perhaps it would be well for us to examine this 
subject from various standpoints before we adopt this 
idea, for we may, while sincerely believing it, over- 
look some facts which would materially change our 
ideas, and give us amore tolerant feeling towards 
those who sometimes feel it to be their duty to break 
the silence of these meetings. 

If every individual who assembled at any one of 
these meetings was not only a believer in this imme- 
diate revelation of Divine will and law to man, and 
never under any circumstances swerved from an im- 
plicit obedience to and dependence upon it, such a 
form of worship would undoubtedly be all that was 
needed, And it would be a matter of doubt to me if 


it would be even necessary to hold any meeting for 
public worship. Butsuch a supposition involves an 
attainment never yet reached by any save the blessed 
and holy Jesus. 

Religious meetings for worship then are instituted 
from my standpoint for two purposes, the first of 


which is the mutual benefit of those who congregate ~ 


and are members of the society under whose au- 
spices they are held, because there are in such a so- 


ciety necessarily different degrees of experience, from * 


those who may only occasionally attend, who are 
somewhat indifferent regarding the object of those 
meetings, to those who are as deeply interested in 
them as any human being can be; from those who 
are yet but as babes in religious experience to those 
who may be recognized as pillars in thechurch ; from 
those who may be from their different temperaments 
halting and sometimes doubting, to those who are 
firmly established ; from those who may one day feel 
the vivifying influence of the Divine Spirit and under 
it be earnest in their spiritual communion, and 
another day when left awhile for their proving. may 
be laboring under great depression of spirit, to those 
who go on day by day with unshaken confidence 
and hope, whether amid depression or trials; and 
therefore while some may be weak, halting, depressed, 
or doubting one day, some others may be abounding, 
and these under the Lord’s hand may be instruments 
of encouragement and hope to their weaker or de- 
pressed brethren or sisters, and as such instruments 
may work either by silent travail of spirit or by silent 
intercession or prayer, or by vocal expression either 
in testimony or supplication. One instrument may 
be qualified to meet one or more states, and another 
others, and as all these keep under the direction of 
the Divine Spirit they wiil each perform their part 
of the service, and such as need the spoken word will 
be counseled and encouraged, and such as need the 
silent travail will feel its influence, and such only as 
need the present and immediate communion of the 
Divine Spirit will find themselves refreshed, and 
hence all will be edified; and though the word 
spoken may not be in full accordance with their ideas, 
mayhap not be up to their experience, or may come 
from one who in other respects does not come up to 
the standard they have formed for themselves, if their 
minds are so centered upon the revelations of the 
Divine Father as mere than anything else to know 
what He would approve, and thus be enabled to keep 
human prejudice and selfish ideas under control, they 
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will be enabled to discover that while the testimony 
delivered may not be for them it may meet other 
conditions among those gathered, and hence it will 
not disturb their communion but will produce a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that the Lord has sent forth an 
instrument to minister to others’ needs. 

The second purpose is to promulgate and spread 
such principles as we, as a Society, have become con- 
vinced would conduce to the promotion of the best 
interest of man. We claim to have a more spiritual 
idea of the nature of the religion which Jesus taught, 
and therefore in the orderings of the Divine will we are 
not only required to live such principles out, but to 
use our influence to convince the minds of those with 
whom we come in contact that we have something 

* for them to embrace that will gssist them in reaching 
a happier state of experience in this life, and at the 
same time fit them for all the joys that await the 
pure in the eternal world. 

Few meetings are held among Friends when 
there are not some present whio have not a full un- 
derstanding of our fundamental doctrine of this im- 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit, or where there 
are not some minds that are craving an opening of 


 gome texts of Scripture over which they are halting, 


if not stumbling, or where there is not some mind 
that is doubting if they have ever known of any 
good, and this must necessarily be the case while the 
human family is constituted as it now is. And so 
it will be in the Divine economy necessary at times 
to employ the human instrument to aid these differ- 
ent classes of minds to reach such conclusion and 
settlement,—through which they may come to that 
higher state of listening to and obeying the revela- 
tions made directly through the communion with 
the Divine Spirit. 

I would not be understood by what I have writ- 
ten that I deprecate silent meetings, or that I think 
that such meetings are not profitable ; but I do want 
to dispossess some minds of the idea that they are the 
highest ideal of a meeting for worship. 

If I understand the testimony of Friends regard- 
ing silent meetings, it is this: that unless there be 
a direct movement of the Divine Spirit upon some 
mind in the assembly to either express a word of 
counsel and encouragement, or open some principle or 
explain some text not understood by some others, 
that rather than man should, unaided by the Divine 
Spirit, attempt to instruct or interest, they should be 
seasons of silent communion. And I know from my 
own experience that the Father does, at times, while 
giving the instrument a clear sight of the needs and 
conditions of those assembled see it best to withhold 
expression, perhaps to deepen some minds, and to 
teach them to depend less upon the human instru- 
ment. But when the command is given, and the ‘in- 
strument in obedience declares what is required such 
a meeting is as much under divine direction and fa- 
vor as one can be when only the silent communion 
is known and felt. 

But I at the same time recognize that the instru- 
ment should give forth no uncertain sound. And if 
they are only seeking to be directed by the Divine 
Spirit they will not. Their remarks though they 


may not be expressed in cultured language will b 
pertinent and to the point ; never rambling and dis. 
connected. Nor will there be an assumption of a 
tity either in tone or manner to make an impression. 
but in a natural and impressive tone and manner, 
even if it be faltering it will reach the heart for which 
it was intended, and will not burden other minds 
who may be travailing in sympathy with other con. 
ditions in the meeting. And these offerings ma 
come from young and inexperienced minds, may “ef 
expressed in phraseology differing, from some we 
have been accustomed to, and still be of Divine re. 
quiring and tend to edification. I would then that 
we as members of the Society of Friends should not 
in forming an ideal of perfection of attainment, om. 
look the truth that in the Divine economy varied 
means are necessary to aid all classes of minds, in their 
worship of the Divine, to reach the object of that wor- 
ship which I understand not to be for a mere blind 
adoration of God, either because of His power and 
His love, but for our strengthening to overcome the 
various besetments and temptations which if yielded 
to would destroy our true happiness. The institution 
of worship, we must bear in mind, was not to add to 
God, for He is complete without us, but to be a means 
through a recognition of our dependence upon Him, 
by which we may be saved from all violations of His 
laws by which we should lose the happiness of soul 
He designs us to enjoy, or to restore to us tie happi- 
ness we have lost, if we have transgressed His laws, 
And therefore whatever form of worship which shall 
best accomplish these missions, whether it be in si- 
lence, or when the human instrument may be used by 
the Divine to accomplish it, is the highest form men 
can engage in. JouN J. CORNELL, 
Mendon Centre, Eleventh mo. 6, 1886. 

















PETER’S MESSAGES TO THE CHURCH? 


ABOUT A. D. 67 was sent forth the first Epistle of 
Peter “to the elect who are sojourners of the dis- 
persion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” The 
Apostle in the spirit of heroic zeal calls upon his 
fellow Christians greatly to rejoice that their present 
trials (temptations) give a proof of their faith; and 
are more precious than gold, because the end of them 
would be joy unspeakable and full of glory—even the 
salvation of their souls. 

It was during the days of the awful Neronian per- 
secution, when on the guiltless Christian converts 
was cast the accusation of the burning of Rome. 
Peter writes to encourage, console, and strengthen the 
fold of Christ, as he had been commanded of the 
Master. If we are in any degree familiar with the 
he events of Peter’s past life we may understand that 
continually refers to them. Christ had said to him 
after the confession of faith and confidence in the 
Master, “Thou art Petros and on this rock (Petra) 
will I build my church.” He designates Christ and 
not himself as the corner-stone of the sdiritual edi- 


1Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, I hiladel” 
phia, Eleventh month 7, 1886. 
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fice in which Christians are to be builded as living 
stones. (I. Pet. 2; 7.) Jesus had instructed him 
to pay the temple didrachm, but had told him that 
the children were free. Peter tells Christians that 
though free, they must willingly submit to human 
ordinances. He is able to affirm that “ Love covers 
a multitude of sins,” for his beloved Master had told 
him to forgive his trespassing brethren seventy times 
seven. He bids the discipleto tie on humility asa 
slave’s apron, for had not the Christ so girded him- 
self to wash the feet of his wandering desciples? He 
had witnessed the derision and scourging of the 
Blessed Master in Pilate’s Hall of Judgment, and 
from that example of meekness and patient, silent 
suffering, he draws a lesson for those who may be 
called to tortures and torments unto death. “For ye 
were going astray like sheep, but are now returned 
unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls,.”— 
(1. Peter, 2-25). 

In the Third Chapter, Peter counsels husbands 
and wives concerning mutual duties, and in the Third 
is also found those expressions never, we believe, 
fully comprehended by the world of professing 
Christendom concerning the mission of Christ “ to the 
spirits in prison.” 

In the Fourth Chapter we find the announcement 
that “the end of all things isat hand.” Peter was 
eagerly looking for “ his Lord’s quick coming in the 
flesh”? and uses this asathought of inexpressible 
comfort to the persecuted church. He exhorts there- 
fore that his fellow Christians “‘ be sober unto prayer ;” 
and tobe “fervent in love among themselves; for 
love covereth a multitude of sins; using hospitality 
one to another without murmuring; according as each 
hath received a gift, ministering it among yourselves 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of God; if 
any man speaketh, speaking as it were oracles 
of God; ifany man ministereth, ministering as of 
the strength which God supplieth.” Here seems 
good “scriptural” authority for our honored testi- 
mony toa free gospel ministry. Again he comforts 
the sufferers that they are reproached for the name 
of Christ, not as murderers, thieves, or evil-doers, 
and to commit their souls, in well-doing. unto a 
faithful Creator. 

In the Fifth Chapter is his exhortation to the 
elders to “Tend the flock of God, exercising the 
oversight not of constraint, but willingly ; nor yet for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as lording 
it over the charge allotted to you, but making your- 
selves ensamples to the flock.” Is not here more tes- 
timony in behalf of a free ministry of the Gospel of 
Christ ? 

The younger are advised tobesubject to the elder, 
and all to gird themselves with humility to serve one 
another; fur God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble.” 

“The co-elect that is in Babylon, saluteth you; 
and so doth Mark my son.” The church in Babylon 
is understood as the church in Rome, and this ex- 
pression indicates that this epistle was written from 
Rome, and that the evangelist Mark was his compan- 
ion. 

A recent writer to whom we have made fiequent 








reference in our studies, calls this ‘‘ A beautiful epistle 
of hope and consolatiun. With lofty and happy 
sweetness, the Apostle views the truths of Christianity 
in their comprehensive unity. He applies them to 
inspire the courage and direct the efforts of suffering 
Christians, by pointing them to the example of 
Christ’s humility and endurance, and he bids them 
gaze on that exaltation of His glory which should be 
to them the sure pledge of eternal happiness when 
the brief trials of life were past.”—FARRAR. 

Many great scholars both in the age of the Re- 
formation, and in modern times deny the authentic- 
ity of the Second Epistle of Peter. Yet, says Farrar, 
whatever be the ultimate verdict as to its direct 
authenticity, it will remain to the end of time a writ- 
ing full of instruction, which is undoubtedly superior 
to all the writings of the second and third centuries.” 
It was not declared canonical until late in the fourth 
century. 

Jerome admitted it into the Vulgate, and thus did 
more than any other man to promote its general ac- 
ceptance, but this was at the beginning of the fifth 
century. No date is affixed to it, and while it is a 
document edifying to all devout minds, we cannot 
feel fully assured that it is Peter’s precious last mes- 
sage to the fold of Christ, of which he was so notable 
a shepherd, and just before his martyrdom at Rome. 

That the evangelist Mark was with Peter at Rome 
at the time of the sending of the First Epistle, re- 
minds us that Papias of Heropolis in the second cen- 
tury, who wrote an “ Exposition of the Words of the 
Lord ” makes this statement concerning Mark’s Gos- 
pel: “ Mark having become the interpreter of Peter 
wrote accurately whatever he remembered, though 
he did not arrange in order the things that were 
either said or done by Christ. He neither heard the 
Lord nor followed Him, but afterwards, as I said, ac- 
companied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the oc- 
casion, and not as making a consecutive record of the 
Lord’s discourses. Mark, therefore, committed no 
error in thus writing down some things as he remem- 
bered them. For of one point he was careful; to 
omit none of the things which he heard, and not to 
narrate any of them falsely.” 

From the careful and thoughtful work of T. Lloyd 
Stanley, “The Religion of the Future,” in which is 
embodied the preceding matter concerning the work of 
Mark as the clerk of Peter, or the recorder of Peter’s 
ministry, we take the following: “On the vexed 
question whether Peter ever came to Rome as accord- 
ing to the Roman Christian tradition or not, I in- 
cline to think the tradition well founded. But be- 
yond the bare probability of his having arrived there, 
doubtless in advanced age, I cannot go.” 

I believe we may reasonably agree with this writer 
that Peter probably did end his career in Rome as 
Roman tradition records. Our knowledge of his life 
and work is incomplete, but there is enough to in- 
spire us with love and reverence for loving and im- 
petuous Peter, who was so effectually in his compara- 
tive ignorance and single-mindedness a “ fisher of 
men.” If so, faithful, dedicated and useful was this 
most unlearned disciple of the Christ—able to be a 
true shepherd of the suffering fold in its darkest 
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days. “Beloved,” says Peter with tender sympathy, 
“think it not strange concerning the fiery trial among 
you, which cometh upon you to prove you, as though 
a strange thing happened unto you: but inasmuch as 
ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings rejoice; that at 
the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice with 
exceeding joy.” Itis joy and gladness to suffer the 
most cruel martyrdom, since the continuance of the 
suffering is only transitory. After that they have | 
suffered a little while, the God of all grace “ shall 
himself perfect, stablish,strengthenthem. The con- 
solations of true brotherly love are to be theirs even 
in the times of grievoustorments. The truth having 
made them free they are free indeed, and so had the 
blessed Master declared in his hearing. He points 
the suffering Christians to the example of Christ’s | 
humility and endurance as their example. The gov- 
ernment of the tongue he enjoins, even as their be- 
loved Master opened not his mouth in his direst suf- 
ferings, except in prayer. 

Of the second Epistle of Peter, it appears as if he 
migbt have lived many more years after the stirring | 
and tender first epistle, and have modified somewhat 
his earlier views. If it is surely his epistle, we may 
admire his manly honesty of purpose, thus frankly 
to admit that in these last days, since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of thecreation. “They willingly forget 
that there were heavens frum of old, and an earth 
compacted out of water and amidst water, by the 
word of God, by which means the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water, perished.” Yet 
Peter feels assured that such a cosmic destruction is 
predicted, and this he accounts a day of destruction 
for the ungodly. 

But be warns against hasty judgment as to the 
Divine purposes. “Forgot not, Beloved, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” The delay of the second coming 
of the Master is in long suffering to you-ward, since 
he does not will the death of any, but would have all 
come to repentence. The thought of long-suffering | 
mercy and of amendment in the erring is the thought 
with which the faithful Apostle laid down his pen, 
breathing an earnest prayer for the steadfastness of 
those of whom he felt himself to be the shepherd | 
and guardian. 

At the time of the writing of the second epistle, 
he seems in his advanced age to feel the need of call- | 
ing to remembrance those precious words of the 
Master, and of the honor and glory which came to 
him from the majesty of God the father, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” “We 
have the word of prophecy made more sure; where- | 
unto ye do well that take heed, as unto a lamp shin- 
ing in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
&tar arise in your hearts: knowing this first, that no 
prophecy of scripture is of private interpretation. 








For no prophecy ever came by the will of man: but 
men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” The writer of this epistle recognizes this 
voice from Heaven speaking from the obscurity of 
the human heart. The light shining in a dark place 
has grown to be his comfort and joy and his more 
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sure word of prophecy, io which he could rally the 
Christians of the flock. Whether he dies of Violence 
or whether he gradually sinks down beneath the 
assaults of age we may scarcely know. The Vision 
has continually grown clearer, and he is able to de- 
clare the divine verities with a new and nobler 
assurance as he draws closer to that bound of life 
where the burden shall be laid down. He adds on 
his part all diligence, to his faith supplying virtue, 
and in his virtue knowledge, and in his knowledge, 
self-control ; and in his self-control, patience; and jn 
his patience godliness; and in his godliness love of 
the brethren; and in his love of the brethren, charity. 
For well he can assure his household of faith, that 
herein is the fruitfulness of the true disciple. 

It matters not if the things are confused which 
pertain to his old age. We trust him when he 
passes away from our direct vision, and we are not 
sure that the wise and noble words that reach us 
though the veil are truly his, but those of some 
other great spirit who is: doubtless able to instruct 
and stablish the infant church. Nor does it in- 
validate him as a teacher of righteousness if in his 
ardent impetuosity, he grasped eagerly at the prom- 
ises of Christ the comforter, and believed with many 
other devout hearts, that in this present life will 
come again the Christ triumphant. 8. R. 








THE USEFULNESS OF A GOOD LIBRARY} 


| ONE year ago this Association celebrated the fiftieth 


year of its existence. From the proceedings at that 
meeting, as well as from a history of the Monthly 
Meeting schools, we learn that the Library Associa- 
tion and the Monthly Meeting schools both came 
into being about the same time. It is stated in an 
extract from an early report that “the building is 


| ready for the accommodation of the Library and the 


schools are already open.” 

While the origin of both was evidently due to the 
same feeling, that of a desire for better education 
and increased knowledge in the Society of Friends, 
true wisdom was shown in pushing forward the work 
of educating the young, and the advantage which 
was thus given to the schools has been held by them 
throughout the half century, with the results which 
we see and enjoy at this day. While they have thus 
prospered,and have so satisfactorily accomplished all 
that their originators could have hoped for, this other 
great educational agency, the Library, has steadily 


| held its own from year to year until it too has passed 


its day of small things, and we find now upon its 


| shelves more than ten thousand volumes of carefully 


selected works in nearly every department of knowl- 
edge, mainly the results of the annual contributions 
of the few Friends who have appreciated its value 
and have enjoyed its advantages year by year. 

What is the value of such a collection now, and 
what may it be in the future, are questions which it 
is worth our while to consider 

As an adjunct to the schools of which it is almost 
a part, it means that the pupils have access to a col- 

1 An address by Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore Col- 


lege, at the annual meeting of Friends’ Library Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Tenth month, 1886. 
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lection of books exceeding in number and in value 
that of the majority of the college libraries in our 
country. As John Bright said of the Birmingham 
Public Library at its opening, so may we well say of 
this; “It is impossible to confer upon the young a 
greater blessing than to stimulate them to a firmer 
belief that now and during all their lives, it may be 
a priceless gain that they should associate themselves 
with this library, and draw from it the books they 
like. It is a fountain of refreshment and instruction 
and wisdom. The young man who drinks at it shall 
still thirst, and thirsting for knowledge and still 
drinking we may hope that he will grow to a greater 
mental and moral standard, more useful as a citizen 
and more noble as a man.” 

It means further that the young who have been 
educated here, in these schools, have within their 
reach the means of still prosecuting their studies 
after they have left the school, and it should indeed 
be to them a “ priceless gain.” The bestthat a school 
can do is to teach the young how to learn. Their 
education depends wholly upon their own exertions 
and efforts. 

We often hear of “ self-made men.” They arethe 
men who have learned well their lessons in the 
school of experience and of hard knocks, and it is an 
open question whether or not that schooi has turned 
out more failures than successes. We are always in- 
clined to attribute the failures to the lack of early 
advantages, and we have built schoolhouses and have 
organized a thorough system of general training for 
our children because we believe that by the means 
of these advantages their lives as men and women 
will be more successful and more useful. But the 
best thing that the schools can do for them is to 
teach them how to learn, and how to make men of 
themselves. The best of them and all of them must 
be self-made men and women. 

After they have left the schools with this most 
precious knowledge, the knowing how to study 
and how to learn, then books and the library 
became prime factors of 4 post graduate course which 
may continue throughout their lives, and the library 
become to them a vital part of their great Universi- 
ty. Because of these written records of what others 
have learned and have accomplished, we are not 
compelled to begin where our predecessors began, 
but we can take up the work where they had left it, 
and can intelligently carry it forward. The learning 
of the past becomes our heritage. It is by means of 
these their investigations and of these records that 
we are enabled to do and to understand the things 
that are done in our own day, and often in the light 
of our later added knowledge to explain the myster- 
ies and the marvels of former times. Through books 
then we may live in the pastand through them we 
are qualified to live in the present. To read is one of 
the first things our children learn. But do weteach 
them to read well, to have a correct taste for, and a 
love of good reading, or are we not too often satisfied 
merely to give them the ability to read? The fault 
in this particular lies not so much with us as teachers 
as with us as parents. But the schools of to-day are 
doing much to remedy this defect in education, and 





it is one of the objects of a good library to come to 
the teacher’s aid at this point and to take the place 
of the parent, who, through inability of one kind or 
another, cannot stimulate and direct in the proper 
channel his child’s reading. 

By this is meant not so much the manner of the 
reading, which belongs mainly to the teacher, but 
the matter, which belongs primarily to the parent. 
James Russell Lowell has recently said: “ Have you 
ever rightly considered what the mere ability to read 
means? That itis the key that admits usto the whole 
world of thought and fancy and imagination: to the 
company of Saint and Sage, of the wisest and the 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? That 
it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with 
the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all 
time? More than that, it annihilates time and space 
for us; it revives for us without a miracle the Age of 
Wonder, endowing us with the shoes of swiftness 
and the cap of darkness, so that we walk invisible 
like fern seed, and witness unharmed the plague at 
Athens or Florence or London; accompanying Cx- 
sar on his marches, or look in on Catiline in council 
with his fellow-conspirators, or Guy Fawkes in the 
cellar of St. Stephen’s. We often hear of people who 
will descend to any servility, submit to any insult, 
for the sake of getting themselves or their chil- 
dren into what is euphemistically called good socie- 
ty. Did it ever occur to them that there is a select 
society of all the centuries to which they and theirs 
can be admitted for the asking,—asociety, too, which 
will not involve them in ruinous expenses, and still 
more ruinous waste of time and health and faculties ? ” 
“A college training is an excellent thing; but after 
all, the better part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself, and it is for this that a good 
library should furnish the opportunity and the 
means.” “All that is primarily needful in order to 
use a library, is the ability to read. I say primarily, 
for there must also be the inclination, and, after that, 
some guidance in reading well.” This inclination for 
reading must, I take it, be acquired, in the main, from 
home associations and the family habits in the mat- 
ters of reading and conversation. We all know how 
strong is the force of example in its influence upon 
the young, and, knowing this so well, we are un- 
doubtedly guilty and responsible if we fail to cncour- 
age our children by advice,example and opportunities 
to acquire a taste and a love for good reading. This 
must be the meaning of the founding of this library 
by the Religious Society of Friends. Certainly no 
Friends’ family in this city need be without the op- 
portunities and the potent influences which good 
books carry with them. 

This library is, or may be, an important factor in 
the general system of education among Friends, and 
should it not be recognized as such, and should it 
not receive from Friends the attention which its im- 
portance merits, that it may take and keep its place, 
and perform most satisfactorily its important work ? 

While the great function of a library is preémi- 
nently an educational one, so much so that a good li- 
brary may well be called a University, it has also 
another office, and one by no means to be overlooked; 
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I mean its usefulness as a means of entertainment 
and of amusement, when we feel a need for these, and 
a means of comfort and of consolation in time of sor- 
row or of misfortune. The lover of books is never at 
a loss for friends for all his moods; the time does not 
often hang heavily on his hands. The desire for 
amusement is natural to us and we cannot escape it. 
It came to usat our birth, and it follows us, in one 
form or another, throughout our lives; and, like our 
other passions and faculties, it is not to be repressed 
and put down, but to be properly exercised as a good 
gift given to us for wise purposes. A judicious selec- 
tion of entertaining books will go far towards satisfy- 
ing this desire. 

We are fortunately so differently constituted that 
some of us find amusement where others find instruc- 
tion. Some of us are entertained by a book of travels 
which another would read for information in history, 
or natural, or political science. Several of us may 
read the same book and each from far different mo- 
tives. The present century, this most practical age, 
has seen a form of literature rise from almost the 
humblest position in. letters to the very topmost 
round, to so prominent a place that we cannot ignore 
it; it must be a part of our mental food. Of it says 
Lowell :— 

“To wash down the dryer morsels that every li- 
brary must necessarily offer at its board, let there be 
plenty of imaginative literature, and let its range be 
not too narrow to stretch from Dante to the elder 
Dumas. The world of the imagination is not the 
world of abstraction and nonentity, as some con- 
ceive, buta world formed out of chaos, by the sense 
of the beauty that is in man, and the earth on which 
hedwells. It is the realm of might be, our heaven 
of refuge from the shortcomings and disillusions of 
life. It is, to quote Spenser, who knew it well, 

‘ The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome turmoil. 

“To we believe, then, that God gave usin mockery 
this splendid faculty of sympathy with things that 
are a joy forever? For my part, I believe that the 
love and study of works of imagination is of practi- 
cal utility in a country so profoundly material in its 
leading tendencies as ours. The hunger after purely 
intellectual delights, the content with ideal posses- 
sions, cannot but be good for us in maintaining a 
wholesome balance of the character and of the facul- 
ties.” 

These works, like other works of art, group them- 
selves into two classes, the good and the bad, the 
true and the false, the profitable and the unprofitable. 
So enticing are they that there are few of us who do 
not yield to theirallurements. This being the case it 
is of the utmost importance that we know the one 
class from the other and that we do not waste, yes, 
more than waste our time upon the unprofitable. A 
library can do much towards creating a healthy appe- 
tite for the more profitable reading by admitting to 
its shelves those works, in this class, of whose health- 
fulness there is no shadow of doubt. I believe that 

more good can be done here by such action than by 
their total exclusion. A wide field for usefulness is 
neglected if the library does not furnish something 
wholesome in this direction; if it does not seek to 





draw within the range of its influence all who de- 
light in reading ; and if it does not strive to encourage 
a love of good reading in those who are longing for 
some amusement for their spare time. 

While the usefulness of the library to the student 
and to the general reader is increased in proportion 
to the increase in the number of books on its shelves 
or in circulation, this usesulness may be still further 
increased by introducing some or all of the many 
helps to readers which have originated from the study 
of the libraries themselves. Lowell further says: 
“Librarians now, it is pleasant to see, . are 
in the habit of preparing for the direction of the in. 
experienced lists of such books as thev think best 
worth reading. Cataloging has also, thanks in great 
measure to American librarians, become a science, 
and catalogues ceasing to be labyrinths without a 
clew, are furnished with finger posts at every turn, 

Subject catalogues again save the beginner a vast 
deal of time and trouble, by supplying him, for noth- 
ing, with one at least of the results of thorough 
scholarship, the knowing where to look for what he 
wants. I do not mean by this that there is or can be 
any short cut to learning, but that there may be, and 
is, such a short cut to information that will make 
learning more easily accessible.” 

One of these short cuts, and time savers, consists 
in having the books arranged on the shelves by sub- 
jects and classes, so that the student, or reader, who 
is interested in History, for example, may easily find 
gathered together in some one part of the library all 
the books it contains in that class, and these again 
arranged there by countries and epochs. 

Such an arrangement, where the readers have 
access to the shelves, asin this library, almost does 
away with the necessity of a catalogue, the books 
themselves constituting a subject catalogue. 

But it often happens that a book upon one subject 

also contains valuable information on another subject 
which would not be looked for in such a place. It is 
therefore important that there should be a subject 
catalogue of the library with reference to such un- 
suspected articles, that they may readily be found 
when wanted. These and other similar helps are 
particularly useful to one who is reading for informa- 
tion, and they greatly encourage those who are be- 
ginning to learn the profit and the pleasure of such 
reading. 
These, then, are some of the fields in which this 
Library may be useful to members of our religious So- 
ciety. There are other fields, such as the mainten- 
ance of a good reading-room with the more important 
periodical literature, and the collecting and presery- 
ing of the works of Friends and of the writings of 
others concerning Friends, and so on. Then, too, 
thre is the important question of having the library 
open more frequently, and especially in the evenings 
when it may act as some offset to other attractions. 
But these and the library’s growth are all dependent 
upon the liberality of the library’s friends. Could 
sufficient funds be had there are few of us who could 
overestimate its future usefulness. 











WHEN thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing sent, 
What time is left for murmurs or lament ! 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 47. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 28TH. 
JOHN’S VISION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘“‘ Iam the Living one. I was dead, and behold, 
I am alive for evermore.” 


READ Revelation 1 ; 4-18, Revised Version. 

THIS vision came to John while he was a prisoner 
in exile on the island of Patmos. He was made a 
prisoner becaused he preached Jesus and tried to 
turn men away from the worship of idols and to in- 
duce them to worship the true God, whose Spirit 
would lead them into true living and bring peaceand 
joy to their hearts. 

There have been men in every age of the world 
possessed of the power to see into the future. They 
are called prophets and seers. Some of these have 
held very close communion with the Divine Father, 
and others have been false and wicked. They are 
the true prophets whose lives are pure and who 
“ walk in the light as God is in the light.” All of us 
may know each for himself what God requires of us, 
but only those whom he sends forth on great errands 
of mercy or warning have the power to see in vision 
and reveal to their fellow-men things which will 
come to pass. In our present limited knowledge of 
the powers and faculties of the human soul, we must 
say with Paul, “ We knowin part . . . but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.” “ Alpha and Omega,” the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet, used to express the 
thought that God is the beginning and the ending,— 
the Almighty. “In the Spirit,” in that state of 
holy communion in which the whole body is brought 
into subjection to the Spirit. This is, in a measure, 
the condition of every one who worships in spirit 
and in truth. “The seven churches” were estab- 
lished by the apostles in seven famous cities of Asia 
Minor. These cities had large and costly temples 
dedicated to heathen deities, whose images were set 
up, to which the people bowed down, and made 
vows, and gave offerings of all they possessed. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES, 


(1.) That our Heavenly Father gives special rev- 
elations of his purposes towards his children—to 
such of his servants as prove themselves worthy to 
be entrusted with so high a commission. 

(2.) That these are authorized to proclaim the 
grace of God and his peace as the portion of all who 
follow in the footsteps of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
and become one with him in the fellowship of the 
truth. 

This, and the remaining Scripture Lessons of the 
present series are from the Book of Revelation. 
This “ book of mysteries ” has been variously inter- 
preted from the time of the early fathers of the 
church to our own day. It is generally believed to 
represent the state of the Christian Church in Asia 
at the time of the writing, and to reveal to John tke 
several conditions through which the church must 
pass from the beginning to its final consummation. 
“ Of the seven church to which he writes, Smyrna, 
Thyatira and Philadelphia have never ceased to ex- 
ist as Christian Churches, while since the second cen- 





tury there does not exist a trace of the others, with 
the exception of Pergamos.” (F. Godet.) 


Smyrna and Philadelphia are flourishing cities, 


the latter is now known as Ala Shebe and contains 


five Christian churches, It is east of Smyrna about 


93 miles. Pergamos is now called Bergama and is 
46 miles N. N. West from Smyrna. The site of Eph- 


esus is a complete desolation. All that remains of 
Sardis are a few ruins near the village of Sarti. Thy- 
atira was between Pergamos and Sardis, and Laodi- 
cea was a city of Phrygia, S. E. of Philadelphia. 


There were doubtless other churches in Asia, but 


these were in large and populous cities, and were 
chosen as representatives of them all. 


GENOA MONTHLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IN looking over the minutes of the late Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting I find that a mistake has occurred in the 
statistical statement of its members by substituting a 
former report of Genoa Monthly Meeting for that 
made in the 8th month last, and as there seems to be 
no way of reaching those who may see this statement 
except through the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, I 
offer for publication a copy of the census as taken 
from the minutes of our meeting in the 8th month, 
1886, as follows: Number of families, 14; parts of 
families, 7; number of members, adults 39, minors 
31; non-residents, adults 19, minors 16; resident 
members, adults 20, minors 15; attendance on Ist- 
days 15 to 25; additions during the year, births 2, 
requests 4, certificates 11; total 17. 

Ever since our organization as a meeting about 
nine years ago we have been holding our meetings 
in the district school house. At a recent monthly 
meeting it was concluded that the interests of our 
Society would be promoted by better accommodation, 
and a committee was appointed to give attention 
thereto. It is estimated that a suitable building will 
cost not less than $1200, and as most of our members 
are of limited means the work would be too great to 
accomplish in accordance with the usages of Friends, 
therefore it was thought best to appeal to our East- 
ern brethren to assist us in the-labor. 

Contributions or subscriptions may be sent to 
either of the following members of the Committee: 
Joseph Webster, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb., Isaiah 
Lightner, Matson, Platte Co., Neb., David H. Brown, 
Genoa, Nance Co., Neb.; or to Jos. M. Truman, 
Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


Genoa, 8th mo. 7th. Gro. 8. TRUMAN. 


To expect a young tree to produce abundance of 
fruit, before the branches are come forth, and spread 
with strength to bear it, is not reasonable-—JouHn 
CHURCHMAN. 





May we become more and more learned, more and 
more deeply taught in this best of lessons—humility. 
—Joun Barcuay. 





“ When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee!” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1886. 


HARMONIOUS ACTIVITY. 

ONE cheering aspect of the times in our branch of 
the Christian church, is the evident harmony that 
exists in what may be termed our activities. That 
is, the engagement in all of the different causes, the 
object of which is to lead to a higher and better de- 
velopment of our human faculties, the exercise of 
each to be rightly directed to the leading of purer 
lives. 

A large part of our membership is actively en- 
gaged in either educational or philanthropic work, 
many in both, all earnestly seeking the good of the 
whole body, rather than insisting that this or that 
is the alone true way. This was very apparent dur- 
ing the session of the recent large gatherings held at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, and it is with great pleas- 
ure we call attention to the cementing influences felt 
there. Is it not an evidence that we have learned 
some wisdom from the experiences of the past? Be- 
ing careful not to press non-essential points; trust- 
ing to it that where love reigns we can have free- 
dom of thought and speech, and a right way will be 
found to carry each line of work to its desired end. 
We can but recall that beautiful saying of the Master 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” If the “life” of self 
be slain we will listen in patience to the diversity of 
views, each one being careful clearly to present the 
view the “light” bas revealed, when God will bring 
out of the seeming chaos of ideas, a plan of action 
that will prove a blessing to each righteous cause. 

The stagnation that followed the perilous times 
of separation, when the gentle spirit of Christ was 
overshadowed by the self-assertion of such as had 
not learned to yield to the drawing chords of His 
love, is now happily giving way. That the watch 
over self must still be vigorously kept, we -well know, 
but we may at least feel encouraged from the fact 
that we, as Friends, from the north and from the 
south, from the east and from the west, can mingle 
together in active moral and religious work and have 
harmony and peace. 

Religiously too we will grow, our faith in the Di- 
vine order of things will increase, and while our char- 
ity will broaden for all sects, our own will become 
nearer and dearer, as we realize its value in helping 


RacHEL W. HILLBORN. 


us to help others,and to stimulate ourselves “ to keep 
unspotted from the world.” f 








Tue first, this season, of the educational confer. 
ences under care of the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 15th and 
Race Sts., on the 20th instant,—Seventh-day of the 
present week. A notice to this effect, sent for last 
week’s issue, was unfortunately overlooked. Two 
interesting topics will be presented for consideration: 
Teaching as a Profession, and the best methods of 
cultivating in children the habit of observation of 
natural objects. 





DEATHS. 


CORKRAN.—At his late residence, Lutherville, Balto, 
Co., Md., on 13th of Eleventh month, 1886, Francis S. Cork- 
ran, aged 72 years; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

COX.—In West Chester, Eleventh month Ist, 1886, 
Caleb H. Cox, in his 69th year. 

FREE.—At Valley Forge, Eleventh month 7th, Mary 
M., wife of Wm. R. Free, and daughter of George and 
Phebe Mulvaney, in her 47th year ; interment at Plymouth 
Meeting. 

HULL.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the morning of Ninth 
month 5th, 1886, at the residence of her husband, near 
Forest Hill, Harford Co., Md., Almira Ann, wife of Abel 
A. Hull, aged nearly 73 years. This dear friend was a na- 
tive of Dutchess county, New York, and for a number of 
years belonged to Amawalk Munthly Meeting, Westches- 
ter county. Removing from thence to Maryland in the year 
1848, she became a member of Little Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing, and stood in the station of an Elder at the time of her 
death. A large concourse of various denominations gath- 
ered at her funeral, and impressive testimonies were borne 
to the loving and lovable character of the deceased. The 
scene around her open grave will not soon be fargotten by 
those assembled, when heraged companion, feeble in frame, 
and faltering in voice, but with eye of faith undimmed, was 
enabled to declare that “though they had faced the 
storms of life together for nearly fifty-three years, and she 
had become so closely knit to his whole being that the sep- 
eration was comparable to severing the ‘ heart strings,’ yet 
if one wish from “him” would call her back ‘‘ he would 
not maks it, ‘‘ he” desired rather to follow her. 

Called with but little warning, she has left behind an 
evidence that her work was done, and that her tender for- 
giving spirit was prepared to enter the paradise of God. 

KETCHAM.—At her home, No. 137 E. 15th St., New 
York, on Fifth day, the 11th inst., Hannah Ketcham, in 
the 85th year of her age. 

After a lingering and painful illness, borne with that 
unwavering patience which is the outcome only of an all- 
sustaining faith, this dear friend and mother in Israel has 
passed to her eternal rest. 

For many years the head and mainspring of a large 
household, so powerful, so beneficent was her influence, 
that none of the many who shared her ministrations can 
fail to recall with love and gratitude how graciously she 
dispensed them. Many “rise up and call her blessed,” and 
of these, there are doubtless some who remember that a 
timely word of warning or of loving counsel from her, has 
stayed their steps in time from the path of error, 

Shé had a clear and penetrating judgment, an expansive 




















sympathy, an open hand; and “in her tongue was the law 
of kindness.” She was faithful and diligent, so long as her 
strength permitted, in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and her interest in the welfare of her beloved 
Society was active to the last. She was the representative 
of a class now fast passing away, and her place cannot well 
be filled either in our ranks or in the sphere in which she 
lived. 

PRATT.—In West Brandywine, Pa., on Third day, 
Eleventh month 9th, 1886, Preston Pratt, aged 66 years. 

PRESTON.—In Plumstead, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 9th of 
Eleventh month, Nathan Preston, in his 85th year. 

QUIMBY.—At Quaker Street, N. Y., on the 30th of 
Tenth month, 1886, Isaac Quimby, in the 61st year of his 
age, a lifelong and consistent member, and for some time 
an Elder of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. His loss is 
keenly felt among Friends and others. 

ROBERTS.—Eleventh month 7th, in Philadelphia, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Stanley Walker, Annie R. 
Roberts, aged 63. 

SHARPLESS.—At Toughkenamon, Pa., on Fifth day, 
the 2ist of last month, William Sharpless, formerly of 
Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., in his 71st year. 


SHOEMAKER.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
8th, at the residence of her daughter, Mary S. Johnson, 
Sarah R., widow of Robert Shoemaker, aged 79; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


THOMSON.—Near Shoemakertown, Eleventh month 
12th, William P. Thomson, of Newtown, Pa., in his 32d 
year, son of John Thomson, of Abington Meeting, Pa. 


TYSON.—Eleventh month 11th, at the residence of his 
son, Charles J. Tyson, Adams Co., Pa., E. Comly Tyson, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in his 78th year. 

WILLIAMS.—In Willistown, Pa., on Eleventh month 
9th, 1886, William Williams, in his 62d year; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


In MEMORIAM :—MArRy H. MARSHALL. 

ON the 16th of last month, at her home in Kennett Square, 
Penna., Mary H. Marshall passed very suddenly from the 
presence of those she loved and who loved her, to the un- 
seen world, Though in her seventy-eighth year, and 
crowned with the quiet repose of character of a peaceful 
old age, she possessed in a marked degree a keen sense of 
what was going on about her which always spoke of youth. 
Her quickness of movement and appreciation of the bright 
and witty, though tempered by the serene sweetness of the 
Quaker faith and spirit, could only be associated with life. 
But unannounced the final moment came, and she died as 
she would have wished, without prolonged prostration. 
And now those who knew her best recall with satisfaction 
her thoroughly simple, good and faithful career. They think 
of her as a member of the Society of Friends, allowing no 
surmountable obstacle to detain her from its meetings. 
They think of her asa staunch friend of temperance, and 
of the movement which seeks equal opportunities and 
rights for women. They think of her asan advocate of 
peace, not more by word of mouth than by that deeper in- 
fluence of a personality at peace with itself and the world. 
They think of her unselfish disposition and warm heart ; 
how easily and inevitably, even to a fault, her sympathies 
were enlisted on the side of the unfortunate and suffering; 
how often in according to others more than their rights 
she unselfishly forgot herown. They think now, most of 
all, of how these elements, strengthened and refined 
through struggle, blended at last in a subdued and beauti- 
ful harmony, the simple grandeur 
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“ Of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love.” 

It was this which shone out in all her relationships; it 
was this which left its unmistakable impress upon her fea- 
tures in death. On a beautiful afternoon, the ripe foliage 
of Autumn all about us, and a clear sky overhead, we laid 
away all that was mortal of her. Nature’s peaceful matu- 
rity and beauty were silent but fitting symbols, and the 
sacred memory of a sainted character, its own most worthy 
benediction. FF... A, the 


JOHN B. ATKINSON, JR.—To our human sight, there 
seems an element of tragedy in the death of a young man, 
just upon the threshold of his college course, full of de- 
sire to do good work in the world, and with every promise 
of happy success. Such Was the outlook of life to the be- 
loved young student of Swarthmore, who has recently 
passed on tothe heavenly home. But the record of his 
life takes all tragedy out of hisdeath. It had been a faith- 
ful life, and so, although its years were brief, it was a re- 
fined life, ready to enter upon infinite endeavor and in- 
finite attainment. In his home he had been a loving, 
obedient son and gentle brother; he was a genial, witty 
companion ; in his neighborhood he was interested in the 
welfare of all the community ; in his college he showed all 
the elements of good citizenship, by his obedience to its 
laws, and was a most painstaking, student. The class- 
mates and fellow-students who gathered about his silent 
form, must have felt the eloquence of his silence, appeal- 
ing to all that was true and good in them. 

The sympathy of those who have been associated with 
him, goes out in fullest measure to the sorrowing members 
of his family circle. All the comfort that such affection 
can have, are theirs. May time gently soften their sorrow 
into a ministry of peace! 


Swarthmore College, 11th month 12th, 18&5. 


Hawkrns.—On Third day morning, Eleventh month 2d, 
Wm. Hawkins, in his 76th year, an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Phila., Race St. é 

This dear friend was born in the country, and served 
his time at tailoring with a member of Frankford Meeting. 
After his marriage and settlement in Philadelphia he with 
his wife felt drawn to apply for membership for themselves 
and two young sons, and they were acknowledged as mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 19th, 1840. 

In 1851 he was appointed an overseer, and so continued 
till 1858, when he became a member of Green St. Meeting 
and afterwards of Horsham Monthly Meeting. In 1865, 
again becoming a member of Philadelphia Meeting, he was 
soon after reappointed an overseer and lateran Elder. For 
both these positions he was well qualified, seeking the res- 
storation of those who had gone astray , and giving encour- 
agement or advice to those feeling themselves called to the 
ministry. 

Being thoroughly convinced of the principles of our re- 
ligious Society, he was always ready to labor in its welfare, 
whether on the Circular Meeting Committee, or as a mem- 
ber of the Representative Committee, or in connection with 
his monthly meeting. Hefelta warm interest in the First- 
day School cause, and was an advocate of Temperance and 
moderation in all things. 

For the enfranchisement of the colored man he was inter- 
ested, and a very efficient worker in the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society and in the Charity organization. He was 
warm in his friendship, tender in his feelings, sympathiz- 
ing with the poor, afflicted, and suffering, seeking to com- 
fort and relieve. He will be greatly missed by a large 
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circle of attached friends. His health had been frail for 
some time, but he was at Race St. Meeting on First-day 
morning and“evening, 17th ult." In the morning, after the 
delivery of a testimony by a friend, he in a few words ex- 
pressed the hope that the truths just uttered would have 
weight with the hearers, and in view of the removal of some 
among us, there would be an increase of interest manifested 
by survivors. 

Having, whilst ability afforded, been faithful to mani- 
fested duty, he was ready when the Bridegroom came, and 
doubtless has received the welcome from the Divine Mas- 
ter, “ Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 








FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE.—V. 

Sat Lake Ciry, 11th Month, 1886. 
FROM Colorado Springs toSalt Lake City, the Denver 
and Rio Grande road takes one through some of the 
grandest scenery in that region of fine views. The 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, the 
Black Cafion of the Gunnison, and Castle Gate are 
marvels that baffle description. Even pictures give 
one a meagre conception of them, for one cannot 
realize their vastness, the power implied, and the 
attendant danger, all of which combine to give a 
sensation of awe to an extent seldom experienced in 
a lifetime. 

Grand Cafion is reached a few hours after leaving 
Colorado Springs, and is to many the most impressive 
of the natural features of the road. Going West at 
this time of year the observation-car is not attached, 
but it is put on on the return-trip and adds greatly to 
the pleasure of passengers. As we enter the Cafion, 
with the Arkansas dancing and rippling along beside 
us, the bills and rocks stretching away on either 
hand, and trees growing on their sides quite to the 
water’s edge, we are tempted to say “ How beautiful!” 
but as yet not “How grand!” The time comes 
however when beautiful is not the word. The sides 
of the Cafion approach each other, and we are 
obliged to look almost straight up to see their sum- 
mits, trees almost disappear, the channel of the 
river becomes narrower and deeper, and the rocks 
that obstruct it are so large as to cause rapids and 
deep eddies, and the color of the water is dark green 
flecked with feathers of foam; the rocks are dull red, 
green, brown, gray, and in some places overhang the 
train as if only waiting the proper moment for de- 
stroying it. A simultaneous “Oh!” comes from all 
lips, and “superb,” “magnificent,” “grand,” are 
heard on every side. We whirl around the short 
curves at the rate of twenty miles an hour, some- 
times in sight of the locomotive, sometimes pre- 
vented from seeing it by the rocks ahead, and as the 
iron pony, as one might call the little motor, takes us 
swiftly downgrade and makes its sharp turns it 
seems like a thing of discrimination and calculation, 
and one feels something akin to affection for it. These 
sudden turns afford an endless variety of views both 
before and behind, and at times the way seems quite 
obstructed by the peaks that rise ahead of us. 

The climax has not been reached. We are yet to 
come to the point where expression gives way to 
silence, where one looks up and up and up, a straight 


height of 2000 feet, and finds no words in which to 
vent one’s wonder and admiration. This is the 
Royal Gorge, and the bridge which we cross at thig 
point is suspended from the rocks on the sides, sup- 
port from below being impracticable. From wonder 
at the greatness of nature one lapses into admiration 
of the genius and perseverance of man which haye 
enabled him to cut a way through the everlasting 
hills, and lay open their treasures to the sight of 
men,—and from this the soul is led on to bow to the 
Creative Power that made both nature and the hu- 
man mind to reign over it. 

The Continental Divide is about midway in point 
of time between the two cafions, and is interesting in 
a variety of ways. In the first place, it is the water- 
shed of the continent, and while one traces the Ar- 
kansas to its source in a few tiny streams on one side 
of the pass, on the other one may discover the begin- 
nings of the Gunnison going on in the opposite di- 
rection. On account of the difficulties of the engin- 
eering, crossing the Pass requires about an hour and 
a half or two hours, as it takes six miles of track or 
thereabout to connect points only one mile apart, 
All around us cluster the mountains, taking on new 
aspects as we view them from different places. As 
we laboriously climb grade after grade, and look down 
on the road over which we have come, we feel as if 
traveling along the curves of a corkscrew, and at 
each turn say to ourselves, “Surely we must now 
have reached the summit ;” but always there is one 
curve higher, one more peak to wind around, another 
thousand or so of feet to be lifted, until finally the 
brakeman calls out “Summit of the Divide!” and 
we know that we are nearly eleven thousand feet 
above the sea, with timber-line only a few hundred 
feet away. Sunset is silvering the snowy peaks in 
the distance, but all around us is dark, with only the 
glimmer of fires on the mountain-side below us from 
some miner’s camp or settler’s cabin. As night cuts 
off our view, we begin to remember that it is proper 
to have peculiar sensations in crossing this Pass, on 
account of the rarity of the atmosphere, and we real- 
ize that for some time past we have been trying to 
forget our unusual feelings in watching the ascent. 
Now, however, there is nothing to think of but how 
we are affected, and we straightway set out to enu- 
merate our symptoms. There is first aslight nausea, 
an occasional sharp pain in the lungs, a fulness and 
ringing in the head, and with any unwonted exer- 
tion, a singular feeling about the heart, as if water 
were trickling there. Of course these are not uni- 
versal, perhaps do not even belong to the majority, 
and in re-crossing the Pass after a short stay in Col- 
orado or other high altitudes they usually fail to re- 
appear. 

Snow storms on the Divide come very early in 
the fall, and continue almost daily through the win- 
ter, and while one’s view is quite lost by crossing in 
a snow storm, it is still interesting if onecrossesearly 
enough for snow to bea phenomenon in itself. In 
such a case one realizes the value of the snow sheds 
that otherwise seem built for the express purpose of 
intervening where one is looking atsome particularly 
fine sight. Some of them are like sheds with roof 
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and sides, others have the rocks for sides, and only a 
roof thrown across. 

As we start down on the other side, the moon 
rises round and full in the east, and we congratulate 
ourselves that we are to see the Black Cafion about 
11 o’clock, when the moon will be almost directly 
overhead. 

At an altitude of eight or nine thousand feet, the 
call “Sargent! twenty minutes for supper!” rings 
through the car,and we alight to try what seems 
to us very high living. 

On through the moonlight, down, down, among 
foothills and tablelands in succession, until, when we 
are scarcely able to hold our eyelids up against the 
weight of sleep, the cry passes through that Black 
Cafion is near. We rush to the rear platform, for 
there is no better place, take possession of a camp- 
stool, and prepare to pass an hour or two of esthetic 
delight and physical wretchedneas, for we are tired 
and the night is extremely cold, so that a muff would 
be a most welcome addition to our already wintry 
toilet. From 11:30 to 1:30 we sit there fascinated, 
unable to go in if we willed it, so enchantingly beau- 
tiful is that fourteen-mile ride between the rocky 
walls, with the Gunnison rushingalong in the depths 
where the light scarcely reaches it, an occasional 
thread of waterfall leaping down to join it, and the 
sloping sides of the cafion illuminated by that pale 
light which lends its illusion to everything it touches 
and makes it beautiful. 

It is startling to see, as we sweep around certain 
dangerous curves, a light start out from the rocks be- 
hind us and move slowly along over the ground we 
have traversed. It is a track walker with his lantern 
and usually a large Newfoundland dog, that thus lend 
dramatic interest to the scene that needs only this 
finishing touch. What weird lives those men lead at 
night, shut in with the river and the rocks, no hu- 
man help or companionship, doomed to tread the 
same stormy round and liable at any moment to be 
killed or mangled by falling fragments of stone! It 
seems like a circle of the Inferno to our excited im- 
agination. 

When at last we draw the curtains of our berth 
together, we are utterly exhausted with the wonders 
of beauty and power that have drifted before our eyes 
since early morning,and in our inmost hearts we al- 
most wish that to-morrow’s journey might be through 
level plains that would give one’s eyes a chance to 
rest. MM: We PB. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tas was held Eleventh month 9,at Race Street 
meeting-house. There was a large and interested 
assemblage, and the serenity and beauty of the day 
made the oceasion one of cheerful reunion and re- 
ligious favor. The exercises were opened by David 
Newport, who spoke at some length concerning the 
conscious presence of the Holy Spirit. He cited the 
testimony of George Fox that he saw a great ocean 
of darkness and evil, and as he meditated on it, he 
saw an ocean of love and light which flowed over the 
ocean of darkness and evil. His aspiration was that 
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this people might be endowed with the spirit of 
adoption whereby we may call God father, and it 
may be remarked as of old “ behold these Quakers, 
how they love each other.” Robert Hatton spoke of 
the beloved brethren who have been taken from us, 
and the sisters who have gone home to the rest eter- 
nal. His question was, What is our condition, in 
view of our added duties and responsibilities? Or is 
it true of us that we are ready to enter into the rest 
prepared for the children of God? Oh, that we may 
enter more and more into this present life. The 
great and adorable Giver of all good calls for the al- 
legiance of the hearts of all his creatures—and in the 
perfect love of God is the promised rest to his people. 
To be conscious of the presence of the Heavenly 
Father and to repose with confidence upon his 
bosom is the boon of the children of God,—and here 
is the true rest and peace. He desired that Friends 
should be careful to train up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. He did not 
undervalue human learning, but his aspiration was 
chiefly that the things that are placed before them 
should pertain to their peace. He spoke with deep 
feeling against dealing in the cruel poison which de- 
stroys the body and soul of the poor inebriate. He 
called to greater zeal and faithfulness in upholding 
our testimony in regard to this thing. He desired 
that in the patient and humble attitude of the wor- 
shipers who approach the throne of grace, they may 
be able to hear the answering voice of the Holy One 
who is truly gracious and altogether good. Greater 
love hath no man than this that he lay down his life 
for his friend. The blessed Jesus did indeed lay 
down his life for his friends, but the servents and 
sent of the Father have again and again laid down 
not only mortal'life, but the most precious things, 
the dearest things have often been willingly laid 
down that man may be saved. I compare no man 
to the Christ in whom dwelt the fulness of the Divine 
Presence, but the same nature and character of lov- 
ing service has been possible in every age. Our 
brother continued at considerable length, greatly 
moving the hearts of the audience, and unfolding 
many things much to the edification of Friends. 

Several other testimonies were born much in ac- 
cord with this, and Joseph Powell spoke of the joys 
that he felt in the full and satisfactory testimony to 
the perfect love of God which we had heard. The 
queries were replied to as usual. 

Frances J. Newlin spoke in the words of Scrip- 
ture, “ Bear ye one another’s burdensand so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” In relation to the answer ofthe 
Reading Friends that none of their small number 
felt able to act as representative at this time, she 
asked if we had not some service due to them at this 
time. L. J. Roberts also spokefervently in advocacy 
of faithfulness in attendance of our religious meet- 
ings. Hannah M. Levick suggested a minute ex- 
pressive of the sympathy felt for Exeter Friends 
who had to-day no representative in this meeting. 
This was very fully united with. 

The report of the nominating committee appointed 
to name proper friends to serve on the Temperance 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting. Some ofthe per- 
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sons named were not present, and there was some 
division of sentiment concerning the acceptance of 
the persons who are not present. The weight of 
sentiment was for the confirmation ofthe committee. 
The report of the Visiting Committee of the Quar- 
terly Meeting was then read and was interesting and 
satisfactory. The committee was approved and re- 
leased. 

A committee to nominate clerks to serve this 
meeting the ensuing year was then appointed. A few 
sweet concluding words were given forth by Sarah J. 
Sharpless, who seemed to be clothed: with the spirit 
of praise and thanksgiving. 8. R. 


—At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, (as above), 
the following minute, adopted by the Quarterly 
Meeting, was directed to be signed and forwarded by 
the Clerk to Exeter Monthly Meeting of Women 
Friends: 

Dear Frienps: The absence of any Friend from 
your monthly meeting as representative to our quar- 
terly gathering, and the reading of the report of the 
committee to visit the branch meetings, awakened 
much sympathy for you therein. 

Desires were expressed that you will not become 
discouraged in your efforts to keep up your meeting, 
and that you may experience the blessing of the 
Heavenly Father who is ever ready to assist his hum- 
ble and obedient children. 

Eleventh month 9th, 1886. 


—Stanford Quarterly Meeting was held at Chat- 
ham, N. Y., on Sixth-day the 12th of Eleventh 
month. On the day previous the meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders was held at 2 o’clock, p. m.,a smaller 
attendance than usual. But few Friends were pres- 
ent from the remote parts of our Quarterly Meeting, 
and none from other quarterly meetings. We missed 
many of our regular attenders, and felt that on the 
following day our meeting would be small, but we 
were much surprised, near the hour of meeting, in 
seeing great numbers, including Friends, Friendly 
people, and many Methodists, with their minister 
congregating together to attend the Friends’ Quarter- 
ly Meeting held annually at this place. Many words 
of encouragement were handed forth from James C. 
Stringham, Mary Hudson, and Thomas Stringham. 
It was felt to be an interesting meeting. The writer 
heard one individual say it was the first Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting he had ever attended, and he felt 
he had been paid for attending. If members of our 
Society would but feel the necessity of laying aside 
outward engagements when the time comes to attend 
our meetings, their love for our Society would grow 
stronger, our numbers would be enlarged, the spirit 
and power of the Divine Master would so spread 
over our assemblies, that every heart would be made 
to exclaim, “It has been good for me that I have 
been here!” * es 

—A correspondent in Virginia, “S. L. P.,” sends 
us details of the celebration, by a visit of many 
friends and neighbors, of the “golden wedding” of 
Joseph 8. Jackson and his wife, Mary D. Jackson, 
near Hopewell, on the 8th instant. These venerable 
Friends are members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 





Essays and poems, etc., were read, and the evening 
pleasantly spent. 

—Five of the Yearly Meeting visiting committee 
for Concord Quarter, attended Willistown meeting on 
First-day, the 14th inst. The house was well filled, 
and the occasion one of interest and refreshment, 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Frederic A. Hinckley’s lecture on “Woman- 
hood,” on Sixth-day evening, was greatly enjoyed by 
all. The subject was treated with rare ability and 
great dignity, and could not fail to be profitable to 
all present, to boys and men as well as to girls and 
women. Although the evening was a stormy one, a 
number of friends of the college were in attendance 
from the neighborhood, West Chester, and Phila- 
delphia. 

—The next lecture of the course will be delivered 
on Sixth-day evening, the 26th inst., by Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. Her subject will be “Man, and his 


World.” The friends of the College are invited to 
attend. 


—Some fine specimens of minerals have been 
presented to the museum during the past week by 
the well known mineralogist, W. W. Jefferis, of 
West Chester. 

—“The Swarthmore Oak” has made a good 
growth during the past season, and is now some 12 
feet high. It is one of the two which were planted 
by the hand of Lucretia Mott at the opening of the 
College. The acorns were brought by James and 
Lucretia Mott from Swarthmore, in England, and 
were first planted in their garden in Philadelphia. 
This memorial oak should be marked by a stone, 
with an appropriate inscription. 

—The reunion of the Eunomian Literary Society 
on Sixth-day evening was an occasion of much in- 
terest. An address was delivered by Prof. Wm. H. 
Appleton upon “The Value of Literary Societies to 
College Students,” full of good points and excellent 
counsel to the young men. In the dining-room 
speeches were made by Joseph T. Bunting, LL. B.,’77, 
Edward Martin, M.D.,’78, Joseph Fitch, A.B., ’79, a 
member of the New York Legislature, Profs. Rolfe 
and Smith, and others. The roll was called, and 
absent members accounted for; and the renewal of 
College memories made the occasion a very enjoya- 
ble one. There were 52 members present. George 
£. Barnsley, ’86, presided, and Arthur W. Bradley, 

76, had directing of the speech- making. 


=—= Ss 


Ou! the endless | love of God, who is an Everlast- 
ing Fountain of all-living refreshment, whose crystal 
streams never cease running to every thirsty soul.— 
KATHARINE Evans. 





THERE is nothing in the universe that I fear but 
that I shall not know ail my duty, or shall fail to do 
it—Mary Lyon. 





THE wave is mighty, but the spray is weak ! 
And often thus our great and high resolves — 
Grand in their forming as an ocean wave, 
Break in the spray of nothing! 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR PRINCIPLES. 


OUR principles? No mystic veil enshrine them! 
Truth, justice, mercy, love, embracing all; 

And for the common good ours to assign them 
Each to a sphere to act at Duty’s call— 

No creed of man’s devising to confine them, 
No power inquisitorial to enthrall. ei 

Truth as the pole-star all our footsteps guiding, 
Justice with equal balance ever nigh, 

Mercy in love’s expanding power confiding— 
That love whereon our surest hopes rely ; 

Thus by example prove a trust abiding, 
Thus by our works the Christian’s life to show 
Whereby our purest, highest blessings flow 
Of heavenly peace on earth, good will to man be- 

ov H. J. 
PATIENCE. 

DEAR heart, and does thy sail impatient wait 
Upon the silent sea, 

With not a breath of wind that, soon or late, 

May waft thee safely to the harbor gate, 
Where thou wouldst gladly be? 


Be patient, heart, and wait thy time to go; 
Be sure the hour will come 

When either on the tidal ebb or flow, 

Or when the winds may soft or fiercely blow, 
Thy God will guide thee home. 


Tis easier far to reef thy fresh’ning sail 
Upon a stormy sea, 

To hold within thy hand the rudder frail, 

And bravely face the coming of the gale, 
Than safe and idle be. 


Thy God, be sure, has set some task for thee, 

All idle though thou art, 
Some task whose outward form thou mayst not see, 
Some work of hidden meaning, though to thee 

It seem an idle part. 


So heart, dear heart, be patient still, and wait 
Upon the silent sea. 

In God’s own time the wind, or soon or late, 

Will waft thee safely to the harbor gate, 
Where thou shalt happy be. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A VIEW OF THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ipo not desire to enter into controversy with any 
coutributor, but Ido very decidedly differ in judg- 
ment with my friend Hugh Foulke in regard to the 
communication entitled “ Party vs. Partisanship.” It 
was a wise and thoughtful article, from the pen of an 
active, earnest mind, and I can conceive of no more 
appropriate means of presenting J. G.’s views to his 
fellow members than through the columns of this 
journal. 

The special characteristic of our faith which most 
endears it to my mind is that its doctrines and tes- 
timony cover the whole life. For essentials it em- 
phasizes conduct and character. Our religion is so 
comprehensive that it enters into all the ordinary 
affairs of men. It requires not only a devotional at- 
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titude of mind toward our Creator, but also an un- 
selfish interest in the welfare of our fellow men, they 
being his children, and our brethren. Hence the ob- 
ligations of the citizen are religious obligations. 
While we enjoy as we do the protection of civil law, 
and the manifold blessings of civilized society, we 
cannot reasonably escape our religious obligation to 
do our utmost to embody our highest convictions of 
right in the government of our country. What more 
weighty, more religious duty can rest upon us than 
the promotion of human welfare by all just means 
political or otherwise? Law, order, good govern- 
ment, are of God, and the proper and necessary labor 
to secure these is godly work. 

That the political arena has too often been a scene 
of disgrace we know ; but it must be our duty as vir- 
tuous citizens to lift our politics out of the slum of 
corruption into which it has sunk, no doubt partly 
owing to the deplorable fact that it has been dis- 
owned by a contracted religion, divorced by the nar- 
row church, and virtually given over as the domain 
of selfish and unholy ambitions. 

Surely if we are possessed of the true philan- 
thropic spirit our hands will not be soiled by the 
faithful performance of our political duties, and the 
organ of our religious society will not mistake its 
mission in handing to its readers the various views of 
active, earnest men and women who are at work in 
the Lord’s wide vineyard. 

We should joy to hear from one another. There 
is a mountain of human misery before us, and let us 
be thankful to hear the echoing thud of hammers 
anywhere around its sides. Henry §. Kenr. 
Hockessin, Delaware, Eleventh month 7. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING :' THE “ COR- 
RESPONDENCE” CONFERENCE. 
Lonpvon, Eleventh mo. 4, 1886. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE Conference on the American Correspondence 
has just closed. It has occupied five prolonged sit- 
tings, not including one of nearly four hours of its 
reporting committee. There has been a large attend- 
ance of both men and women Friends, all the quar- 
terly meetings being fully represented. While much 
diversity of view has been expressed,and almost ev- 
ery phase of the subject has been discussed, general 
harmony and forbearance prevailed. The Conference 
opened with a short period of religious exercise, and 
prayers were put up for Divine guidance and preser- 
vation in the spirit of love. The clerk of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings presided as at the Conference last 
year, and presented in a brief statement the heads 
of the questions which he apprehended were sub- 
mitted for our consideration. Of course it was nec- 
essary in the first place to refer to the causes requir- 
ing the assembling of such special body, first among 
which was the increasing pressure which was felt 
in thisdepartment ofthe Yearly Meeting’s business. 
Then some reference was made to the condition of 
things in Ohio, Iowa and Canada especially, with 
some notice of other yearly meetings, but keeping 
rather markedly within the limit of the time of the 
Wilbur Separation in New England. There was a 
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manifest inclination to go further back than that. 
The Ohio division, which resulted indirectly in the 
withdrawal of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting from 
correspondence with London, continues to be keenly 
felt by English Friends, and strong desires were ex- 
pressed for endeavoring to reopen correspondence. 
How this is to be brought about without reversing 
London’s decision in the Ohio case in 1854, does not 
seem to be quite clear, but it was manifest by admis- 
sions on the part of many Friends that that is now 
fuund to have been a grievous mistake. 

The first point brought forward for decision was one 
asking whether a general epistle to American Friends 
could not be made to answer the purpose of separate 
ones to each, but this suggestion did not suit those 
who wish to keep things as they are. This general 
epistle to Friends in America it was proposed should 
go “to all Friends who would receive it,” and in ease 
London Yearly Meeting should feel specially at- 
tracted towards any particular yearly meeting at any 
time, it might address an epistle to such yearly meet- 
ing, in addition to the general one,—but this should 
not be looked for as a matter of course. Another 
view was that next year London Yearly Meeting 
should completely break the continuity of regular 

. correspondence with all the yearly meetings, in 
America, and if way opened after that it might then 
reconsider the whole question. Great efforts were 
made to devise a method of correspondence which 
should not involve recognition, in the sense of im- 
plied responsibility, but they were not successful. 
The result of all the deliberations is that, excepting 
some alteration in the procedure in preparing the 
epistles, and the recommendation to create a sub- 
committee of the Meeting for Sufferings to be called 
“the American Committee,” (analogous to the ex- 
isting “Continental Committee,”) nothing was done. 
The new committee will have among its duties that 
of keeping well informed as to what is passing among 
Friends in America. 

Towards the close of the Conference one member, 
known chiefly as one of the “ Mission Evangelists,” 
spoke to the effect that “Hicksite Friends” should 
be excluded from consideration in any address which 
London Yearly Meeting might issue to those not in 
correspondence with it, and he was followed in the 
same spirit by two women Friends who have been in 
America. A man minister reminded them of the 
rebuke which the Divine Master gave to the Phari- 
saical spirits of his day, while another member, 
speaking particularly of your body of Friends, chal- 
lenged the production of any official record which 
would support the attacks that had been made upon 
it, and advised Friends to inform themselves by 
looking into your periodicals, etc., etc. The discus- 
sion will at least have done no harm, and may 
develop a feeling more truly Friendly. * 








Don’t decide everything for your children until 
they are grown, and then wonder why they lack 
judgment. 





Comrort comes to us when we are comforting the 
comfortless. 





ASTRONOMY FOR THIS MONTH. 
NEPTUNE is morning star until the 18th, and then 
becomes evening star. He takes the lead among the 
brotherhood on the November annals, for he reaches 
during the month the most important epoch in his 
course as far as terrestial observation is concerned 
On the 18th, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, he ig i. 
opposition with the sun. At that time he is directly 
opposite the sun, as the term “opposition” implies 
rising in the east as the sun sets in the west. He is 
then at his nearest point to the earth, our little globe 
lying directly between him and the sun. With g 
good telescope and a clear atmosphere the most dig. 
tant planet that obeys our central sun may easily be 
found, when his place is accurately noted. Among 
the surrounding stars, which are always bright points 
in the most powerful instruments, a tiny sphere wil] 
suddenly leap into being, of a pale, blue color. This 
is far-away Neptune, a charming telescopic object 
and well worth the trouble of patient investigation, ; 

Saturn is morning star throughout the month, 
He is now finely situated for observation, rising at 
the beginning of the month about 9 o’clock, and at 
the close about 7 o’clock in the evening. He shines 
with a serene light, and may be readily found late in 
the evening in the northeast, having changed his 
position but little from that of last month. The twin 
stars, Castor and Pollux, are north of him, and the 
red star Procyon is on the south. 

Jupiter is morning star, and is rapidly reaching a 
point far enough from the sun to make him beautiful 
to behold as the dawn breaks. He rises on the Ist 
more than an hour before the sun, and must then be 
looked for in the southeast about 3° north of Spica. 
It is impossible to mistake him for any other star if 
the observer have a position commanding the south- 
eastern horizon and commences his quest an hour be- 
fore sunrise. Even at his present small distance from 
the sun he asserts his sovereignty, and shines as if he 
were a small sun himself, when it is remembered 
that his light reaches us from a point nearly five hun- 
dred million miles distant. 

Uranus is morning star. He may be traced about 


3° south of Gamma Virginis, and is approaching the 
earth. 


Venus is morning star, but almost in her lowest 
estate, for she will be visible only for a few days at 
the commencement of the month, after which her 
lesser light will be hidden in the rays of the sun, 
into whose near precincts she has entered. 

Mars is evening star. He sets about two hours 
after the sun, but he is so far away, so small and so 
far south, that he might almost be blotted from the 
sky and not be missed by the ordinary observer. At 
the close of the month, Saturn, Uranus, Jupiter and 
Venus are morning stars; Mars, Mercury and Nep- 
tune are evening stars. 

One of the marked features of the month is the re- 
currence of the November meteors. The November 
meteor-zone is a gigantic ellipse peopled with count- 
less myriads of tiny meteors, Its perihelion rests on 
the earth’s orbit, its aphelion being beyond the orbit 
of Uranus. Its boundaries are therefore entirely 
within the solar system, and it probably owes its 
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presence within the solar borders to the attraction of 


Uranus, who captured a comet when it came too near 
his mighty mass and changed its orbit into an ellipse. 
The comet in disintegrating is being transformed 
into swarms of particles following in the train of the 
comet and forming the meteoric showers. On the 
14th of November the earth plunges through this 
meteor zone, the meteors and the earth moving with 
immense velocity and in different directions. The 
meteors come full tilt upon the earth’s atmosphere, 
are inflamed by the concassion and descend in the 
form of falling stars. Comet I, 1866, is the name of 
the imprisoned comet, and the maximum show oc- 
curs once in thirty-three years, for then when the 
comet comes round the swarming particles are thicker 
than the leaves in Vallambrosa, and there is a veri- 
table rain of falling stars. The year 1899 will usher 
in the grand exhibition, and until that time observers 
must be contented with sometimes a few and some- 
times many meteors.—Providence Journal. 





GREEK PEASANT LIFE: 

WHILST wandering for several winters amongst the 
peasants who sparsely inhabit the islands of the 
yean Sea, I have been enabled to collect much from 
their daily life and agricultural pursuits which bears 
the impress of having been directly inherited from 
antiquity. Religious observances have preserved, 
perhaps, more that is old, but this has been the case 
everywhere and in every age. I now propose to treat 
more especially the daily routine of the Greek pea- 
sant’s life. This primative pastoral life may be 
studied in the Archipelago in either of two ways; by 
visiting the tiny islets inhabited only by one or two 
families of shepherds, whose intercourse with the 
outer world for generations has been exceedingly 
limited ; or by penetrating into the mountain villages 
of some of the larger islands. 

In my wanderings I have visited several of those 
tiny islets; but of all these none, to my mind, offered 
such a complete picture of patriarchal life as dida 
low, bleak islet some twenty miles off the coast of Asia 
Minor, rejoicing in the name of Donkey’s Island 
(Gatharonisi). It is inhabited only by one family, at 
the head of which is a very aged patriarch indeed, 
called George, who rules over twenty-two subjects; 
that is to say, his wife, six sons, seven daughters, and 
the families of three married sons and one married 
daughter. Only one daughter is married, it must be 
noticed ; the other six, by a custom existing in these 
remote corners of the world, are doomed to single 
blessedness, for here the matriarchal system is still 
in existence,—the eldest daughter inherits all, whilst 
the sons and younger daughters have to look after 
themselves. Consequently, a husband was easily 
found for old George’s eldest daughter, from the 
neighboring island of Patmos, who was content to 
leave his home with a view to succeeding his father- 
in-law in Donkey’s Island. The family here have 
everything in common ; on feast days they all eat to- 
gether. Day after day the women sit together at 
their work, sorting grain on low tables, or plying 
their distaffs; whilst the men tend the five hundred 


1jJ, G. Bent, in the Fortnightly Review. 








goats which form old George’s flock, or till the soil, 
which produces just enough grain and just enough of 
everything for the wants of the islanders. They 
possess one caique, in which they visit from time to 
time the villages of the neighboring islands, to sell 
their cheeses and salted dairy produce. This is their 
only communication with the outer world, and on 
their return journey they bring back various Euro- 
pean productions with which to delight their woman- 
kind, and barrels of water; for Donkey’s Island has 
no wells, and water for drinking purposes has to be 
fetched from without. 

Once a year the Turkish tax-collector pays them 
a visit, and extorts from them so much money that 
they can barely live. Old George is the very pic- 
ture of a patriarch, with his brown homespun clothes, 
untanned pigskin shoes, and long gray beard, as he 
sits basking in the sun before his cottage. His word 
is law on Donkey’s Island, and his sons dare not so 
much as smoke in his presence. The various fami- 
lies live in a cluster of wretched hovels, adjoining 
which is the dairy and enclosure for the goats. 
After the morning milking they put the milk into 
large cauldrons, underneath which they light a brush- 
wood fire; as it thickens, they take out the curd with 


a reed basket, shaped like a jelly bag, and then press 


it into the tyrobolion, or wicker basket, exactly like 
the tyrobolia, or cheese baskets, described by Homer 
in the Odyssey. From this basket the cheese gets a 
pretty pattern outside ; it is then salted, and is ready 
for sale. Into the boiling whey, when the cheese is 
all made, they cast a little more milk, and the curd 
of this makes what they call myzethral, delicious when 
eaten fresh with a little honey to sweeten it, as we 
had it in Donkey’s Island—“food for the gods,” as 
they often call it. All their implements are primi- 
tive; large gourds are used for milking, the seething 
cauldron is stirred, whilst the milk is thickening, 
with a large vine branch, with the tendrils knotted 
together at one end. The spoon for stirring and 
skimming the myzethra is made of a vine tendril, 
twisted round and plaited with esparto grass. They 
are very pious, too, and never begin to extract the 
curd without making the sign of the cross three 
times over the cauldron with this spoon. 

There is one little church in a remote corner of 
the island, and once a year a priest is brought from 
Samos to “make a liturgy” therein, and to do any- 
thing in the way of baptisms or exorcisms that may 
be required of him. He usually remains several 
days on the island; and his duties are many, for the 
performance of which he receives a handsome sum, 
equivalent to twenty dollars. Probably in England 
he would be ducked in a horse-pond as a sorcerer; 
but in remote corners of Greece the priests are poor 
and the people credulous, so they are glad to earn an 
honest penny by incantations. The priest who visits 
Donkey’s Island assists the islanders, in their en- 
deavors to keep the eagles from their flocks, by bind- 
ing to a tree various silken knots, and muttering 
strange incantations as he does so, which generally 
depict Christ and the saints at supper; during the 
meal, Christ notices that St. Mammas, the modern 
Pan, the protector of flocks, is weeping and refusing 
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food, and on being asked why, he replies, “ Because 
the eagbes have carried off a kid.” Then Christ tells 
him to bind silk to a tree, “that the bird’s beak and 
talons may be bound.” Binding is the spirit of the 
modern Greek charm. They bind diseases to trees; 
they bind fleas, bugs, and lice outside their houses, 
or rather they make ineffectual attempts to do so; 
and the shepherds of Donkey’s Island are careful to 
bind beneath the knee of a ram or he-goat the bone 
of a fish or hare, which they believe is effectual in 
preventing the offspring from being carried off by 
robbers. The priest, before he takes his departure, 
is called upon to bless the flocks and the crops, to 
exorcise rats, mice, and other vermin from the barn; 
in fact, his twenty dollars iswellearned. . .. . 
Many were the festivals, and many were th 

games we witnessed in our island wanderings, and 
many were the parallels we found among these to 
the festivals and games of antiquity. On the Ist of 
March, in Samos and other islands, they still have 
what is called a swallow festival. Small bands of 
youngsters go wandering from house to house, sing- 
ing and begging at each door on this day ; for the 
occasion they borrow the church cross, which they 
adorn with flowers; but I was told that in some 
places they carry a stick, on the top of which is a 
rude representation of a swallow. At each house they 
receive some trifle for their basket—eggs, bread and 
so forth—and at each door they sing a song, the bur- 
den of which is the departure of winter, and the re- 
appearance of swallows with spring. This is an ob- 
vious remnant of the swallow-feasts of ancient days, 
when revelers went around to collect “ little gifts for 
the swallows,” as Athenzeus tells us. The lst of May 
is another favorite festival day amongst the island 
peasantry. On this day they hang out garlands of 
flowers from their windows, and bunches of unripe 
grapes and ears.of rapidly ripening corn. This seems 
as if it were a sort of dim relic of a feast in honor of 
Demeter, and recalls the ancient “feast of spring- 
flowers,” when at springtide the women of the Pelo- 
ponnesus dressed themselves in flowers and held festi- 


In their medical lore, the Greek peasants of the 
present day retain a close resemblance to their an- 
cestors. Various quacks and charms were held as 
secrets in families, and known to old women only 
who performed them, and it is precisely the same 
now. Old witch-like women are the recognized vil- 
lage doctors; they pretend to drive out disease by 
muttering incantations, or by passes with a sickle the 
point of which has been dipped in honey. Sudden 
illnesses, especially epilepsy, “the sacred disease of 
the ancients,” are attributed to the direct influence 
of the devil; and the usual cure for these is to burn 
incense morning and evening at cross roads, which 
ceremony must be performed for forty days, and con- 
cluded by a priest reading an office, while the suffer- 
er must wear the priest’s sacred girdle. Many be- 
lieve that the devil can be propitiated by lighting a 
candle to his honor in church. The idea is prevalent 
that if you light a candle to the devil, the demons of 
the lower air will be so much astonished at the un- 
expected compliment that they will hasten to per- 


form the behests of the lighter. For a similar reaso 
doubtless, in many places the devil is called “ = 
good man,”—for the same love of euphemisms is sae 
hibited nowadays that gave the name of Eumenides 
to the Furies. Many unpleasant diseases bear euphe- 
mistic names. The small-pox is called the “ bless. 
ing ;” a child’s colic is called “ its sweet,” and minor 
diseases go by the name of the “ unintentionals,” 
The doctors in these villages have a hard time they 
say, to contend with superstitions as black as ever 
they were in pagan days. What can they do, when 
people affirm that a sprain is caused by the ill-will of 
a nereid, a demon of the air, and that a prayer and a 
candle to the Blessed Virgin are a far more effectual 
cure than any of his embrocations ? 


ONE GREAT GAIN. 

THE more the experiment of hermetically sealing 
up the liquor-saloons of this city upon election day 
is tried, the more satisfactory does the result become, 
So far as our observation goes, the law in this respect 
has been better observed than the law prohibiting 
the selling of liquor on Sunday. The evasion prac- 
tised at the hotels of allowing any one to become 
for the time being, a registered guest is not likely to 
be of serious importance, for the reason that a man 
who has to go to this amount of trouble for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a drink will in nine cases out of 
ten forego whatever benefit he may hope to obtain 
from this form of stimulus. What is noticeable is 
the absenceof drunkenness in the streets, which a 
few years ago was painfully apparent, while the scan- 
dalous practice, which the candidates of both par- 
ties formerly indulged in, of subsidizing liquor-sa- 
loons for the purpose of giving free drinks to their 
adherents, has been summarily suppressed, let us hope 
for ever.—Boston Herald. 


“THE MAN IN THE OFFICE KNOWS.” 


SOME visitors were passing through a Colorado 
smelter. Men were wheeling ores of different kinds 
and colors into the large furnace-sheds. Yellow lead- 
carbonate, rich glittering galena, green malachite, 
blue azurite, and dark iron ores, all combined in 
different proportions with silver and gold, were 
crowded in one upon another. The minerals were 
from all parts of the Rocky Mountains, now brought 
together in a variegated heap weighing hundreds of 
tons. 

The visitors went on to see the furnaces. There 
the mixed ores were being cast into the yawning 
mouths of the fire-pits. Limestone and fuel were also 
thrown into feed the fire, and to aid in separating 
the metals from the dross. A laborer was asked the 
question, “ Why do you mix everything in this way ?” 
The reply came, “That we may have the best results 
We can do better with mixed ores than we can by 
smelting them separately.” “By what method do 
you get the best results?” He answered “The 
easiest and cheapest ways of separating the metal 
from the slag.” “ What will the metal be worth? 
What will be the real result of the work?” “We 
cannot tell. The man in the office knows.” 
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The visitors passed on. They saw the precious 
metals drawn from the furnaces and placed in molds. 
They went into the room where the bullion bricks 
were taken from the moulds and piled up for ship- 
ping to a refinery. The men in the bullion-room 
were asked the question, “ How much is this bullion 
worth?” The answer came, with a smile: “We 
sometimes tell the visitors what we think itis worth; 
put the man in the office knows.” 

Here is a large smelter, employing many men 
who carry on their work by faith, not knowing the 
results any: more than those who have served God 
“not having received the promises [the results], but 
having seen them afar off.’ Men are ordered to 
wheel the ore and dump it on the floor. They un- 
questionably obey, not knowing the value of what 
they handle. Men stand at the mouths of the many 
furnaces, and throw in fuel and flux and mineral, as 
they are directed, without asking a question about 
the worth of the metal that is drawn off in the room 
beneath them. Other men handle the bullion as 
they would handle so many bars of pig-iron, simply 
because they are ordered to do that part of the work. 
The full knowledge of the processes and results is not 
among the workmen. “The man in the office 
knows.” 

It is easy to see the absolute necessity of faith and 
obedience among the laborers in every machine-shop 
and foundry, as well as in every smelter of our land; 
and yet, now and then, one of these same laborers 
will question about rendering faith and obedience in 
the Christian life. It seems strange that any person 
should find difficulty in accepting this common-sense 
lesson of the Colorado smelter. The steady per- 
severance in trusting and serving God must be infi- 
nitely more reasonable than the faith and obedience 
of “smelter men.”—S. S. Times. 





Many think themselves Christians who are not. 
For Christians are holy ; these are unholy. Chris- 
tians love God; these love the world. Christians 
are humble ; these are proud. Christians are gentle ; 
these are passionate ; consequently they are no more 
Christians than they are archangels.—J. WresLEy. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—According to recent statistics, there are 4,570,000 
more women than men in Europe at the present time. 

—Mount Orizaba, and not Popocatapetl, is the summit 
of the North American continent, maintains Prof. Iglegias, 
of San Luis Potosi. 

—A firm in this city has just received an order for $1100 
worth of mathematical and engineering instrnments, for 
use in one of the Government colleges in Yokohama, Japan. 

—One of the industries of Vermont is the gathering of 
white pine cones and exacting the seeds, which are sent 
to Germany, France, and other parts of Europe. A bushel 
of cones yields a pound of seeds. The cones are dried and 
the seeds beaten out. 


—Alice J. Sanborn, daughter of a citizen of Freeport, 
Illinois, has been elected Superintendent of Schools in 
Brule county, Dakota. Of 1600 votes polled she received 
about 1000. 

—Sabine Pass, Texas, is not to be abandoned, as was 
stated soon after the recent floods. Over 200 men have re- 
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turned there and are building new homes. The river is 
full of flatboats loaded with lumber, which was purchased 
with the relief money. There are only three women in 
the colony, the rest being left at Beaumont and Orange. 
The men say they could not stay at Beaumont in idleness. 
They must do something, and so concluded to return. 
Their new homes are higher above the river level than the 
old ones were. Many of them are elevated on piling. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE extensive strike of pork and beef packers in Chi- 
cago ended on the 15th inst., the strike being ‘‘ declared 
off” by the authorities of the Knights of Labor. 

A CONVENTION composed of delegates from all the 
trades unions in the United States and Canada has been 
called to meet in Columbus, Ohio, on the 8th proximo. One 
of the principal objects of the Convention is the formation 
of “an American federation of all national and interna- 
tional trades unions.” 

THE Anti-Saloon Republicans of New York State have 
called a State Convention to meet in Cortland on the 30th 
instant. Among those announced to address the Conven- 
tion are Senator Blair, Judge Noah Davis, ex-Senator Wil- 
liam Windom, and Thomas L. James. 

AT Plaquemines, Louisiana, on the !4th inst., about two 
hundred féet of the river bank, including Levee street, 
caved into the river. Several buildings were destroyed. 
This is the fifth cave-in which has taken place in the river 
front this season. 

JOHN DOUGHERTY, who invented portable iron section 
boats, and is credited with having devised the inclined 
planes on the Alleghany Mountains in the old Portage 
Railroad time, died in Pittsburg on the 12th, aged 83 years. 

A SEVERE snow storm raged on the night of the 12th 
inst., and the following day, in Northern and Western 
Pennsylvania and New York, the snow being from three 
inches to nearly two feet deep on a level, according to lo- 
cality. At Oswego, New York, the depth on a level was18 
inches, while many of the drifts were six feet. There and 
at Rochester the street cars were stopped for hours, and 
travel on all the railroads was interrupted. A similar 
snow fall was experienced at Geneva and Whitehall. Much 
damage was done by the high wind at Poughkeepsie and 
Elmira. On the lakes the storm was violent, and there 
were several marine disasters. 

THE Secretary of the Indiana Board of Health has re- 
turned from the cattle plague districts of Clinton county, 
where, in connection with Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry at Washington,he made a thor- 
ough investigation into the disease. Dr. Salmon says it is 
not pleuro-pneumonia, but verminous bronchitis, very con- 
tagious and frequently fatal. 

A COMPANY of soldiers has been ordered to Caldwell, 


Kansas, from Fort Reno, to keep “ prospectors ” out of the / 


Indian Territory. ‘“‘ Thousands of claims have been staked 
out in the Territory below Caldwell, where silver is be- 
lieved to exist in large quantities.” 

THE steamer Oceanic, at Yokohama, brings news of the 
foundering of the steamer Normantore off Pashima, Japan, 
with 72 persons on board, 12 of whom reached land. She 
was laden with tea for New York and Canada. 

Duty Pace, the oldest inhabitant of Gloucester, 
Rhode Island, died on the 13th inst., at the age—as reported 
—of 102 years, 11 months and 13 days. He was a farmer 
and business man. 

A TELEGRAM from Pittsburg says that for the first time 
in several years there is no strike of any consequence in 
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Pittsburg or the surrounding district. “ Every furnace, 
iron mill, glass factory, tannery, oleomargarine factory, 
foundry, cooper-shop, oil distillery and other factory is in 
full operation, and if the coal mines are not running, it is 
for want of water, »ot of orders.” 


Paris, November 13.—Three persons have been killed 
and thirteen injured in a railway accident at Sisteron, in 
the Department of Basses Alpes. The accident was caused 
by a train running into a landslide, which was caused by 
the recent heavy storms. 

A landslide at Embrun, Hautes Alpes, which was caused 
by the rains, buried eight persons, all of whom were 
killed. 

Lonpon, Nov. 14.—Advices have been received at Ply- 
mouth that the Chinese steamship Takataman burst her 
boiler while running under high pressure in a gale off Ni- 
igata, and that 96 persons who were on board perished, in- 
cluding the officers, who were Englishmen. 


Paris, Nov. 14.—Gen. Boulanger, Minister of War, in an 
address toa gymnastic society, said that the Government 
was continually preparing for war, that being the only 
guarantee of lasting peace. 


—————————_ SSS 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association, will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race St., 
on this (Seventh day) Evening, Eleventh month 20th, at 
8o’clock. The Annual Summary and Treasurer’s Account 
will be read, and officers selected. The general attendance 
of Friends is invited. As only contributors have the privi- 
lege of drawing orders for fuel, all who desire to be such 
are requested to forward their donations to T. Morris 
Perot, Treasurer, 314 Vine St., before the New Year. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., Clerk. 
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*.* “The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends” will hold a Conference with 
Parents, School Committees, Teachers and others interested 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 20th, 1886, at 15th ang 
Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1 o’clock P, M. 

THE SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION ARE: 

Ist. Teaching as a profession, and how to prepare for it 

2d. What are the best methods of cultivating in chi}. 
dren the habit of observation, and a taste for the study of 
natural objects ? 

The company is requested of those interested. 

Wo. WADE Griscom, Clerk, 
Woodbury N. J. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur in Eleventh month ag 
follows: 


20. Short Creek, Mt, Pleasant, O. 
22. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
24. Stillwater, Richland, O. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
30. 


Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 





*,* FRIENDS’ MISSION. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
are welcome. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eleventh month : 
26. Blue River First-day School Union. 





*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union expect to attend at Byberry First-day school 
on First-day, the 21st inst., and to hold a conference after 
the morning meeting. 

CHARLES Bonp, 
For the Committee. 
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CLUB RATES WITH 


OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru. | 
New York TRIBUNE, ($1.50.) $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.30 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.10 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.80 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIvInG AGE, ($8.) 9.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . ‘ 5.00 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) ; 5.10 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION, ($2.50.) 4.60 
CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) 3.40 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. : 
New York TRIBUNE, ($2.50.) $4.60 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50.) $4.50 
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MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) $3.25 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 5.80 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) ; 3.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 6.60 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.60 
St. NicHouas, ($3.) —.. ‘ . ; ; 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.60 
BaBynoop, ($1.) . ‘ ‘ 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, (3$2.) 4.10 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . : 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 3.60 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) 5.00 

2.75 


THE FarRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 


$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 


wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 
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OUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, eon- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day Schoo! Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the ae of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


~ Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains af Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 





BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND St., PHILA. 


soTkcc 8  ~— 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE 
clerk of the Rnilding Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila 























After Forty years’ 
experience in. the 
poets of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand peptonttess for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of euch a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and eplendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted te be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all 7 and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it. four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. | : 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York : 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 








GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


aPTO RG . f No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 








JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885, 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. Daily, except Sunday. 
‘“*New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars . 3 . é d *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West . 5 - *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and CincinnatiExpress . . . . . #8,50p.m. 
Western Express . ° ‘ ° . - *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West : ; ‘ . - *11.20 p.m. 
SIEVE ON lt es ew he - *4.30 a.m. 
— Express Dt a maak. ge -40 a.m. 
Watkins Express - : : é E 5 . $11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - i120pm 
a ae i ae a 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
=. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleanus Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a.m 


Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . 

Mail Train ; . ° ” ‘ : ; f ; : eo cc 
ae Accommodation - $2.15 p. m. 
York and Hanover Express 7.40 a.m. 


York, Hanover and Frederick Express : . gas ‘mn. 
Colmnbiaand YorkExpress ew] “t : hg am. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

Pe 7. ne, ew J a $m. i “~¢ 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1. 

5.20, io and 10.20 a4 a 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad: 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p:m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
and 11.15a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50) 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. ; 
| For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
be aay wd - a ie affording direct transfer to 
| nm Street, avoiding double ferriage and journ 
New York City. x . ee ee 
| Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 
| For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 
For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
| except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
rap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
* 6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
= 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 &.m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
| For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
| FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
lr Yaland Heights 8.30 
or Islan e , 8.30 am. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. ® ‘i " 
Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
es 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 pm. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
oo ao On we. ae re om. 

eeping-car tickets can at B and Chestnut Sti 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. nn 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

8° Corner Broad and Ch 
. |S. BE. Corner an estnut Streets. 
TICKET OFFICES : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 





CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 












’ our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 | 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Somple No Charge 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DI Xx 0 N PHicADELPutA | PENNA, 

















FRIENDS’ “MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AN D STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
pert NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ee. - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,000 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) woe 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Evy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 
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aa MUTUAL Lhe CO. mn 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about ‘Two MILL- 
I0N8. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. a | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. ST EPHEN 8. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance cdetetminemenned JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











intel ae oe a1 “THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. _ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


Fi urmiture, Bedding, Curtains. _ DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


PaRLoR, DINING Room, LIBRARY EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
| FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- | literature.” 
| “I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS | mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, | M. Y. HOUGH, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. pom 1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
—— | A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


No. 1027 Market Street, Pitladelphia, | LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
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CARPETINGS. PURE PALM. 


We show this season a line of Mog Moquettes, Velvets, Body | PressepD CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 
Moguettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to | OLp Dry oe ree — d 
N BARs, 8. Per Pound. 





to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, | Lindley M. Elkinton, 
| 


1307 Market Street. 


Beit a 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








